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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Mental Pathology in its Relation to Normal Psychology. By Gustav 
St6rring. Translated by Thomas Loveday. London, Swan Sonnen- 
schein & Co., 1907. — pp. x, 298. 

The appearance of this translation of Storting's Vorlesungen iiber Psycho- 
pathologie is an event of some importance ; first, because it will extend the 
influence of a useful book, and, secondly, because the translation is itself 
well done. The original Lectures were written while Storring was Privat- 
docent at Leipzig (1900), and they were dedicated to his teacher, Wilhelm 
Wundt. 

Psychology has of late formed a number of intimate relationships. Of 
them all, none has been productive of so much cooperative work (with one 
possible exception) as that established with psychiatry. Self-interest has 
strengthened the union from both sides. The student of mental diseases 
has, on his part, appealed to psychology for facts and for methods of inves- 
tigation ; while psychology has been attracted to the abnormal both for its 
own sake and for its promise to throw light upon the normal operations of 
consciousness. The psychologist has from time to time been called to ac- 
count for travelling outside his own province ; and, on such occasions, he 
has been at pains to explain that the abnormal is 'nature's experiment,' 
and that from the contemplation of an excess, or defect, or deformity of 
mind, one proceeds better equipped to the description and explanation of 
the normal or typical or average consciousness. The origin and the date 
of adoption of this line of defence are difficult to trace. Its dogmatic tone 
and its extensive use, however, both suggest great age. But what can be 
said of its empirical sanction ? What, precisely, has psychology learned of 
the average healthy mind from its determined pursuit of the abnormal ? 
The challenge is fair. The quest has continued long enough to bring 
positive results, if positive results are to be expected. This book may be 
regarded as an unpremeditated answer to the challenge ; for the book is our 
nearest approach to a psychological account of pathological states of mind. 
' * The subject of this course of lectures, ' ' — thus Storring begins, — ' ' is the 
significance of mental pathology for normal psychology." What is the 
net result ? I doubt if it quite accords with the psychologist's defence. 
The work proceeds, upon the basis of the general symptomatology of the 
insane, to bring a great variety of rich, illustrative material from illusions, 
hallucinations, delusions, from amnesias and aphasias, from deranged 
actions and behaviors, to the psychology of perception and memory, of 
thought and belief, of action and emotion. All this is grist to the psychol- 
ogist's mill ; but it is general symptomatology, and general symptomatology 
borrows more, I think, than it pays. It consumes more psychological 
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energy than it releases. It raises more problems than it settles. Classical 
instances of the alleged gain to psychology are hysteria and aphasia. But con- 
sider these two cases. The more hysteria and aphasia are studied, the more 
difficult do they become, and the more uncertain their psychological status. 
Hysteria displays marked and interesting derangements of attention and of 
association ; but the contributions made to the doctrines of attention and 
association by the study of hysteria can hardly take rank with the normal 
investigations made within the last ten years in these same subjects. 
Aphasia promised to give us not only an analysis of the complex functions 
of speech, but the establishment as well of the principle of separate cerebral 
localization for sensation qualities and motor coordinations. The promise 
has been only partially fulfilled. Within a few months the very cases upon 
which Broca based his theory of nearly a half century ago have shown 
themselves capable of a different interpretation, and, in consequence, the 
foundation of the theory has been called in question. To-day it seems to 
be quite impossible to bring order out of the chaos of clinical and anatom- 
ical facts without recourse to normal psychology for a rational account of 
the processes involved in language. On this score, pathology stands 
more a debtor, all must admit, than creditor to general psychology. We 
must not, however, lose sight of the fact that psychology stands, after all, 
heavily indebted, although in a somewhat different way from that which 
we have just considered. Psychiatry is, as I just intimated, exceedingly 
fertile in psychological problems, and no scientific legacy can be richer than 
the bequest of new work. In this direction psychology has distinctly prof- 
ited, and, if ever she grows inert from full accomplishment, she can easily 
quicken her activities from the resources of the alienist. 

But a more important matter than benefits and obligations is suggested 
by a book which, like Starring' s, unites the labors of the psychologist and 
the pathologist. It is the question of the logical and rational relation of the 
psychology of the abnormal to the science of psychiatry. Psychiatry treats 
frankly diseases and • symptom-complexes ' ; that is to say, psychiatry is 
distinctly medical in its point of view. Whether in its description of indi- 
vidual disorders (special psychiatry), its general account of symptoms 
(general psychiatry), or its prescriptions and treatments, it allies itself 
with the medical sciences and arts. Psychology, on the other hand, has 
nothing in strictness to do either with disease or cure, with symptom or 
therapeutics. Whether the concept * disease ' is in any way applicable 
to mental derangements, and whether a scientific psychopathology is possi- 
ble, are questions which still remain unsettled. 1 But psychopathology 
will, if it eventuates, be a medical and not a psychological branch of in- 
vestigation. It will still leave to psychology the description of the abnor- 
mal mind in terms, — not of symptoms or of * disease-pictures,' — but of 
conscious processes and conscious functions and conscious states, i. e. , it 
will leave untouched the * pure ' psychology of the abnormal mind. 

1 The logic of the situation has recently been worked out with interesting conclu- 
sions by W. Hellpach (Archiv f&r die gesamtt Psychologie, VII, p. 143). 
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The difference, then, between the psychology and the psychiatry of in- 
sanity and allied derangements is, first of all, a difference in point of 
view ; the one that of the medical sciences, the other that of the mental 
sciences. The second difference is one of aim or intent. The one looks 
toward the description, classification, cure, and prevention of disease ; the 
other toward the analysis of the abnormal and the comparison of the nor- 
mal and the deranged mind. The third difference has regard to method. 
Doubtless the present interchange of ideas upon methodical procedure will 
continue ; but the difference in standpoint and in interest must lead more 
and more to a modification of method to suit the requirements both of 

psychology and of medicine. 

I. Madison Bentley. 
Cornell University. 

The Psychology of Religious Belief. By James Bissett Pratt. New 
York, The Macmillan Co., 1907. — pp. xii, 327. 

The growing literature upon the interpretation of religion is appreciably 
enriched by the appearance of Professor Pratt's volume. The book shows 
a wide acquaintance with the historical development of religions and 
the history of religious philosophy ; and Part III, on "The Present Status 
of Religious Belief," contains the presentation of a valuable collection of 
material upon the nature of religious belief. The conclusions are essen- 
tially in line with those of James, Leuba, and other students of religion : 
"We are forced back upon the region of feeling and of instinctive and 
unreasoned demands and intuitions. Here must Religion take up her stand 
and make her fight. From this quarter she must draw her chief supplies 
or be starved into surrender" (p. 290). The chapter on "The Value of 
God," for example, which is one of the most suggestive, concludes that 
" People are chiefly interested not in what God is, but in what He can do " 
(p. 263). Part II, which studies the religions of India, Israel, and Chris- 
tianity, finds ample evidence that religions are based upon feeling and 
culminate in an emotional belief of which mysticism may be regarded as 
the type. The merits of the volume are its comprehensiveness and 
erudition. 

The chief criticism would be that it seems immature in its philosophical 
generalizations and in its psychological analysis. It is bent upon an at- 
tempt to establish a theory that religious beliefs ' ' fall naturally into three 
distinct types, primitive credulity, intellectual belief, and emotional belief ' ' 
(p. 34). Religion, it is believed, in both race and individual, tends to 
pass, in its development, through these three stages. To the uninitiated 
into the finer points concerning the growth of religion, the discussion 
leaves the impression of apt illustrations of the theory through a skilful 
selection of details rather than a demonstration of it. One wonders if the 
facts would not lend themselves quite as readily, by such a method, to 
showing that the "intellectual" beliefs are later than the "emotional," 



